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VIII. — Is there an Anglo-Saxon Language ? 
By FKANCIS A. MARCH, 

PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

Several of the English scholars, who are most active in the 
study of Early English, wage war on Anglo-Saxon. They at- 
tack the word. Mr. Sweet, in his edition of King Alfred's 
Version of .Gregory's Pastoral Care, published by the Early 
English Text Society, announces that he uses " Old English " 
for the " stage of the English language commonly known by 
the barbarous and unmeaning title of Anglo-Saxon." They are 
still more hostile to the suggestion which goes with the word, 
that the speech called Anglo-Saxon is different from modern 
English so as to desei've a separate name. They say there 
has been but one speech spoken in England by the Teutonic 
tribes and their descendants from C^edmon to Tennyson. 
This speech was at the first called Anglisc, English, by those 
who spoke it, and the name has never changed, and there is 
no reason for changing it ; the eai'ly periods may be called 
Old English. The scholars who are pressing these views, are 
in positions to secure them a general hearing, and they have 
well earned the right to a most respectful one. They intro- 
duce them into publications of the Early English Text Society, 
and the series of school-books issued from the Clarendon 
Press. Mr. Freeman urges them in his elaborate histories, 
Dr. Morris in his philological works, and men of all arms in 
the Saturday Review. 

The questions to be decided are partly questions of substance 
and partly of the use of language. 

1. What is the real relation between modern English and 
Anglo-Saxon ? There have been occasional enthusiasts since 
the time of Verstegan, who have identified them ; but the 
more thorough^ study of the ancient speech has clearly estab- 
lished its remoteness. It had been often thought to be a rude 
form of colloquial English, and its strange appearance had 
been attributed to the irregular spelling of illiterate and care- 
less scribes. Tims President Jefferson, who was a student of 
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the language, and who first introduced the study of it in our 
colleges by establishing it in the University of Virginia, and 
composed an essay to exemplify his method of study, proposes 
to reform the spelling. He says — " the writer having no ex- 
amples of orthography to recur to, thinking them indeed not 
important, had for his guide his own ideas only of the power 
of the letters, unpractised and indistinct as they might be. 
He brought together, therefore, those letters which he sup- 
posed must enter into the composition of the sound he meant 
to express, and was not even particular in arranging them in 
the order in which the sounds composing the word followed 
each other. Thus birds was spelt brides ; grass, gaers ; rwrn, 
yrnan ; cart, craet ; fresh, fersh. They seemed to suppose, 
too, that a final vowel was necessary to give sound to the con- 
sonant preceding it, and they used for that purpose any vowel 
indifferently. A son was suna, sune, sunu." Thus chang- 
ing the spelling to modern English, and disregarding the final 
vowels, he declares groundless all distinctions of gender, all 
case endings except , the genitive singular and dative plural, 
and most of the forms of the verb ; in short he considers the 
whole grammatical system a series of " aberrations, into which- 
our great Anglo-Saxon leader. Dr. Hickes, has been seduced 
by too much regard to the structure of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and too little to their radical difference from that 
of the Gothic family." "Remove," he says, " the obstacles 
of uncouth spelling and unfamiliar character, and there would 
be little more difficulty in understanding an Anglo-Saxon 
writer than Burns' poems ?" Such views are no longer held 
by scholars. The speech of Beowulf, Cfedmon and Alfred, is 
recognized as a literarylanguage,carefully written, competent 
to translate the Latin classics, and having original works of 
importance, both in extent and kind. The comparative study 
of the northern dialects shows it to be a German speech lying 
perfectly parallel with the other Teiitonic tongues, so that its 
grammatical forms can be clearly traced, and a historical or- 
thography established, extending even to the quantities of its 
vowels and the place of the accent. The modern discoveries 
of the laws of letter change point out the relations of the 
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Anglo-Saxon spelling and pronunciation to ours, and enable 
the scholar to distinguish the errors of scribes from the records 
of vaiying sounds. 

This classic Anglo-Saxon differs from our English : 

1. In plionology. It has sounds which we have not : y is 
the Greek upsilon, the French u ; h represents the guttural 
aspirate, the Greek chi, the German ch ; hi, hn, hr, wl, wr, 
are frequent initial combinations. The sounds which are 
common to both speeches are differently used. Words spelt 
with tlie same cliaracters are pronounced differently. The 
weak vowels i, 4, have become diplitliongs : write is pro- 
nounced rait. The mixed vowels S, 6, have shifted to their 
weaker element : fet is pronounced /tt (feet); g6s,gus (goose.) 
The laws of phonetic change arc different. The Anglo-Saxon 
vowels were very sensitive to the influence of the letters near 
them. A vowel is changed by the vowel of the following syl- 
lable to a mixed vowel between the two. Consonants difficult 
to utter break tlie vowels before or after them into a kind of 
diphthong, otlier consonants assimilate the vowels. So that in 
the declension of a noun, or tlie inflection of a verb the root 
vowel wavers from case to case, or person to person. There 
are refined laws of assimilation of consonants which may be 
compared with the euphonic laws in Greek. All these changes 
have ceased. All this sensitive life is gone. The few relics 
of it which remain in such forms as men from man, elder from 
old, told as a past of tell, and sought of seek, strike us as anom- 
alies. Our English vowels are " ded as a dore-nayle." 

2. In, vocabulary. A Frenchman, M. Thommerel, has 
counted the words in Johnson's dictionary, and found 43,500, 
of which 29,000 are of Romance origin. If two-thirds of 
Johnson are Romanic, we should guess that at least four-fifths 
of Webster must be. We do not know how large a part of 
the Anglo-Saxon dictionary still survives. A modern English- 
man may look long in Csedmon or Beowulf without recogniz- 
ing a word. An examination of two pages, 74 double lines, 
of Caedmon, containing 442 words^ shows 168 words com- 
pletely gone, so that no spelling, or other modification, can 
bring them within the ken of a mere modern-English scholar. 
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3. The inflections have almost all disappeared. The Anglo- 
Saxon is a synthetic language, witli five cases, four declensions 
of the noun growing out of the joint influence of stem endings 
and genders, two full declensions of the adjective for its defi- 
nite and indefinite use in all genders, three nimibers of the 
personal pronouns, six conjugations of the verb. 

4. In the derivation of words. The free production of com- 
pounds, whicii belonged to the early speech, ceases in English ; 
and the prefixes and suffixes of derivation are many of them 
no longer living, and their places are taken by othei's of Ro- 
manic origin. 

5. The syntax is also that of an inflected language. The 
government of cases is highly complicated. Verbs and preposi- 
tions may require not only accusatives, but dativeSi or genitives, 
genitives and datives, accusatives and datives ; the same word 
requires sometimes one case and sometimes another, according 
to the sense. The use of the moods is also complicated and 
subtle. The rules for the subjunctive and participle rival 
those of tlie Greek in their number and nicety. The arrange- 
ment of the words in a sentence is also free, and often differ- 
ent from the English, and like the German, separating agreeing 
words and holding the sense long in suspense to the extreme 
embarrassment of the English reader. 

6. The versification has changed. The old alliterative 
meter with its peculiar laws has passed away. Chaucer and 
his successors use the metrical forms- of France and Italy. 

7. The modes of thought are different. Students who are 
familiar with synthetic languages, and skillful in matching 
inflection endings find Anglo-Saxon literature difficult. Though 
they know the meaning of the separate words, and see how 
they must be put together, they often do not after all see 
what the sentence can mean. It is the thinking of a strange 
race, which died out, and is not embodied in modern lif;era- 
ture. 

These specifications may be summed up in the statement 
that the Anglo-Saxon presents a language and literature copi- 
ous enough and peculiar enough to have dictionaries and 
grammars of goodly size especially devoted to it, and histories 
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of its literature. A German can read it more easily than an 
Englishman. It would seem then tliat it deserves to have a 
name of its own. 

In answer to this it is urged that these changes have been 
gradual ; there is no break in tlie language, but a constant, 
unbroken progress from the beginning till now. 

It is true that the change in the traditional colloquial speech 
of the common people of England has been gradual ; we might 
go back to Adam with no absolute saltus. But literary lan- 
guage has its periods. Such a language is an ideal, formed 
in tlie application of speech to purposes which exalt the facul- 
ties of the speaker, to oratory, to poetry, to the record of 
heroic acts, or to national annals. The creative power then 
works on language under the direction of the intuition of 
beauty. The happiest forms of the popular dialects are se- 
lected and coniljined into a speech more perspicuous, more 
regular, more vigorous, more harmonious than had before been 
known. Successful compositions are preserved, and make 
part of the education of the noble and cultivated. They are 
imitated. A literature grows up, which the people read and 
remember, and a classic speech, which a few can write and 
speak. Such was the classic language of Greece, and such the 
Latin, and the Anglo-Saxon. Such languages need a certain 
elevation and cultivation of mind to preserve them. Each 
generation must attain it for itself, or the speech will decline. 
Such languages die. The descendants of tliose who spoke 
them revert to dialects. A new life may quicken in the people 
after many generations and great dialectical changes, and a 
new classic, language be formed, which is no development of 
the old classic language, but a new growth. Such are the 
Italian, the Spanish, the French, all created from dialects 
which are descendants of the speech of the people of Eome, 
none of them developments of classic Latin. Such also is the 
English, with a difference which removes it still further from 
the Anglo-Saxon than any Romance language is from the 
Latin. It is mixed with a large proportion of the language 
of a different race, and the masters of the new literature spoke 
this Norman French, studied it, and were educated by its 
13 
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masterpieces. Chaucer knew nothing of Anglo-Saxon. His 
originals are found in France. And the thovight and spirit 
of the new literature continued to be drawn from the Ro- 
manic side ; so that if the early English authors had not kept 
the old idiom in use, there would now be left almost no Anglo- 
Saxon in the significant vocabulary of science and literature. 
The affiliation is well grounded, which is made in the name of 
the German Jahrbiicli fiir romanische und englische Sprache 
und Literatur. 

If literary or classic speech is to control the classification 
and naming of the languages in which it is found, the Anglo- 
Saxon is clearly to be separated from the English, and sepa- 
rately named. The former is a synthetic German speech with 
its own periods of early irregular idiom, classic cultivation, 
decline and fall into dialects, the latter an analytic, mixed 
speech of Romanic cultivation, with other periods of growth, 
and classic regularity, and progress. And a chaos separates 
the two languages. It is only when attention is directed to 
the history of etymological forms that unity can be plausibly 
claimed for them. What few inflection endings we have, are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin; and they have been gradually falling 
away since the time of Alfred. But while the importance of 
these forms in tracing the descent of languages is probably 
not over-rated, their weight in establishing identity or simi- 
larity may easily be. An Englishman can read Frencli much 
more easily than German, or Anglo-Saxon. He has less 
grammar to learn, and unlearn. The French grammar is, 
on the whole, more like English than is either of the others. 

A comparison of English with German suggests another 
way of stating these difierences. The modern German is a 
development of the Old High German of the ninth century. 
There has been some weakening and falling away of the un- 
accented syllables ; but in all the substantial powers of lan- 
guage there has been constant growth, a constant forming of 
new words from the old roots to express the new thoughts of 
successive generations. Fast as science or art, eloquence or 
poetry, have found new facts, or dreams, or cadences, the old 
significant Teutonic syllables have been marshaled into com- 
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binations to represent them. Not so the English. The Anglo- 
Saxon of Alfred was stronger than any contemporary Teu- 
tonic speech. It was especially rich in the vocabulary of 
morals, religion, and law. But it decayed not only in its gram- 
matical and poetical forms, but in its power to express the 
substance of thought, and when it died out into dialects, its 
capacity for freely forming new words was lost. English has 
made no attempt to frame its Saxon elements into new words 
to keep pace with the advance of thought. It has grown by 
the introduction of new words of Eomanic origin or by coin- 
age from the ancient Latin or Greek. 

These considerations go to show that a separate name for 
Anglo-Saxon will do no wrong to historical or philological 
truth, and that the convenience of students, and makers of 
dictionaries, grammars, and other linguistic and critical works 
demands some single name. One, at least, of the new school, 
Mr. Tancock in his etymological vocabulary in one of the 
Clarendon Series, uses English simply for all words back to 
Beda, and yet he distinguishes French and Old French. Oth- 
ers use Old English for all obsolete words and forms. In any 
considerable philological works, like Dr. Morris's Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence, this is surely a grave defect. 
Even popular discussion or instruction needs names for two 
periods of Anglo-Saxon, its classic period and its decline, and 
for at least two periods of English. A full historical grammar 
must notice other periods, the oldest Anglo-Saxon, for example, 
and at least three periods of English. The proposed use of 
Old English does not distinguish, but confounds all the 
periods of AngloSaxon and the two early periods of English. 
It is bad in substance since it unites unlike objects and sepa- 
rates like. It unites Chaucer with Casdmon and separates 
him from Shakespeare. 

We may further specify. The mere leaving out useful in- 
formation is something. The student wishes to learn as a 
matter of general information, whether any old word which 
may be mentioned, belongs to the period of Chaucer, or Laya- 
mon, or Alfred. 

Then the relations of these periods to modern English are 
very different. Conclusions which may be safely drawn from 
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a word, if it is in Csedinon, may fail altogether, if it is only 
known in Piers Plowman. 

Then the inflection endings are so different in the diiferent 
periods, that unless you know at what time a word occurs, 
you cannot he sure what form it was intended to represent. 

Then the Anglo-Saxon is printed with all the long vowels 
marked, while the later language is without marks. In a 
book calling many periods Old English, it cannot be told when 
a word which might be Anglo-Saxon, is printed without marks, 
whether it is because the author thinks the vowels are all 
short, or because he takes the word from some writer of a 
period later than Anglo-Saxon, or whether it is an error of 
the press. 

"When such a book has different spellings of the same word, 
it is not plain whether they are mere irregular spellings of 
the same period, or regular spellings of different ages, or 
partly errors in the book. 

These and like defects might be easily avoided by the 
use of a series of names for the difiFerent periods, such as 
English of the first period for classic Anglo-Saxon, English of 
the second period for late Anglo-Saxon, and so on. Dr. Mor- 
ris, apparently feeling difficulty here, often calls Anglo-Saxon 
oldest English. The periods might be named from prominent 
persons, the English of Alfred, of Lagamon, of Chaucer, and 
the like. But such forms are cumbrous. And all of them 
encounter a substantial difficulty when applied to the discus- 
sion of the elements of modern English. This is, as has been 
before pointed out, a mixed language ; and one element of it 
is the same as the language which was used in England be- 
fore, and should be, and will naturally be, called by the same 
name. If the old language is called English, the Romanic 
part of our language is called foreign, a naming bad in sub- 
stance as stigmatizing one part of our speech. 

The reasons urged for this nomenclature are in great part 
sentimental. It is thought to magnify the English language 
and race to represent them as Low German, having an un- 
broken history parallel with tliat of the High German, and 
reaching through a more famous career to a more venerable 
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antiquity. But Americans are taught to believe in mixed 
races, and it magnifies the English most in our eyes to repre- 
sent it in the old fasliion, as formed by the junction of two 
great languages, the bearers of the best cultivation of the Teu- 
tonic and Romanic races. It is the fashion now to laud and 
honor the Germans. It was not long ago the fashion to speak 
of the Anglo-Saxons as an effete race at the time of the con- 
quest, and to ascribe everything valuable in the organization 
of the church and state, in art and literature, in war and 
adventures of discovery, to the Norman side ; the language 
of the court, the camp, the study derived its grace and dignity 
from its Norman parentage. Fashions ciiange, but surely no 
Englishman need apologize for his Norman blood, or tongue. 
And scientific linguists will prefer a nomenclature for England 
different from that of Germany, and plainly indicating that 
tiie history of German there and on the continent has been 
different, and that English is a child of a Norman father and 
a Saxon mother. 

II. As to the word Anglo-Saxon, it seems to answer its pur- 
pose well enough. We begin with English as the name of our 
modern speech. Saxon and Norman are good names of the 
two kinds of words in it. Old English is the name of the 
growing speech, with which the older synthetic Teutonic 
speech is not to be confounded, either in its classic, or decay- 
ing state. To call this old speech Anglo-Saxon unites it with 
the Saxon element of English, and at once classifies it with, 
and discriminates it fiom,its nearest kindred of the Continent, 
the Old Saxon. This is the old nomenclature. 

As soon as the new mixed race was fairly born, and the 
Normans and all were known as English, writers wiio had 
occasion to speak of the two kinds of Englishmen called them 
Saxons and Normans. The first example of it yet found in 
books is the oft-quoted passage from Robert of Gloucester 
(A. D. 1298): 

"Of pe Normans bep heyemen- pat bep of Engelonde, 
& pe lowemen of Saxons* as ich understonde." 
When the attention of scholars was drawn to the writings of 
the ancient period, and works began to be " newly collected 
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out of the Ann cient Monuments of the sayd Saxons, and pub- 
lished for testimonie of the same " in the latter half of the 
16th century, the same word Saxon was naturally carried back 
to the ancient language. When grammars, and dictionaries, 
and philological works like that ofVerstegan, were published 
in the 17th century, some variation between Saxon, English- 
Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon is found ; but Anglo-Saxon, which is 
used by Somner in the earliest printed dictionary (Fol. Oxon. 
1659), by Hickes in the Institutiones Grammaticae (4to, 
Oxon. 1689), and by Junius, finally prevailed, and has been 
steadily used by the scholars who have worked in this field 
since the rise of modern comparative philology. A library of 
books, reprints or original editions of the ancient texts, dic- 
tionaries, grammars, histories, translations, criticism, now 
exists in which these names are used. The most eminent 
scientific philologists of all nations have used them. It is 
unnecessary to enumerate Rask, and Grimm, and Koch, and 
Heyno, and Grein, and Kemble, and Hadley, Marsh, Earle, 
Ellis, Latham, and the like. Dr. Morris's Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence (1872) is the first philological work of 
importance which has not used them. Their use has been 
established tln-ough the whole period of modern English. 
Mr. Fieeman says, "The most grotesque instance of this 
confused sort of nomenclature is to be found in the technical 
language of unscientific philologers, — " " — the English lan- 
guage has never either changed its name or lost its continuity. 
In the eyes of the scientific philologer, it is the same English 
language throughout all its modifications. But by unscien- 
tific philologers, the language, from some utterly mysterious 
cause, is not called English until the two processes of which 
I speak are accomplished. Before those processes begin, it 
is " Saxon," or "Anglo-Saxon ;" while they are going on, it 
is " Semi-Saxon " — a name perhaps the most absurd to be 
found in the nomenclature of any human study." 

He means by the " two processes " the loss of the ancient 
inflections and the introduction of foreign words ; what he 
means by " scientific philologers " and " unscientific philolo- 
gers," it is not so easy to say, or who his " scientific philologers " 
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were, since Dr. Morris's book had not appeared at the time 
of his writing this surely rhetorical rather than historical 
paragraph. 

Our nomenclature, as we have shown, is a growth of the 
necessities of the modern mixed speech. England, Englaland, 
was the general geographical name of the country of the Teu- 
tonic settlers in Britain, and English, Anglisc, Englisc, the 
name of the people and language used by the missionaries who 
converted them to Christianity, and afterwards by the people 
themselves. These words naturally continued to be used in 
their old geographical national sense after the conquest, and 
so became the name of our mixed race and language. JSng- 
Ush could therefore not be used to distinguish the Teutonic 
elements of English. It has been proposed by Professor 
Haldeman, and others, to use the old form Anglisc for the 
distinctive name ; and it might answer the purpose. Anglian 
would perhaps be more easily made current. But the speech 
to be named is West-Saxon after all rather than Anglian, 
and Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, are the words in use. They are 
objected to as unhistoric. 

Saxon is not a current name for the language in the old 
speech. It is, however, the name by which the Teutonic 
ravagers of Britain were earliest known to the Romans and 
Britons, and by which they have been known ever since to the 
Celts of Britain. It is found in Latin writings of Britons and 
foreigners ; in Prosper's Chronicon Imperiale, of the 5th or 
6th century (Duchesne, Rer. Franc. Scriptt. i. 199: Freeman 
i. 557); in Paul Warnefrid of Lombardy of the eighth cen- 
tury (Latham, Pref. Diet., and see below); in Eginhard who 
died in 839 (Vita Karoli, 25 ; Annals, 808 : Freeman, i. 530); 
in Asser, a Welshman in the court of Alfred. Alcuin 
(^Ualhwine') , a Northumbrian (A. D. 735-804), in his poem 
De Pontificibus et Sanctis JScelesiae JEboracensis (Wright, 
B. B. L., 44) speaks of his countrymen in his punning fash- 
ion as 

" Duritiam propter dicti cognomine Saxi." 

And in the Latin writings of the Anglo-Saxons the same 
use occurs. Beda (Hist. Eccl. i. 14, 22),^thelweard (A.D. 
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1090), Henry of Huntingdon (A. D. 1154), Florence of Wor- 
cester (died 1118), Roger de Wendover (died 1237), abound 
with it, but mostly in the early period, or where Asser is fol- 
lowed ; the later chronicles repeat the language of the earlier. 
It also occurs in the Anglo-Saxon speech in Alfred's transla- 
tion of Beda (i. 14, 15 ; iii. 7); so also in one passage of the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle (A. D. 605): And swd wear]> gefild 
Auffustinus witegunge pe he cwad, Grif Wealas nellaPf sibbe wid 
us, hy sculon at Seaxend handa forwur]>an. Its appearance 
here is explained by Mr. Freeman as a Welsh use ; it is per- 
haps simply !in ancient one. The country is sometimes called 
Saxonia (Cod. Dipl. i. 28 ; Beda, Hist. Abb. Wirem, p. 329, 
and elsewhere: Freeman i. 533). The language is often 
called Saxonum linguam (Beda, Hist. Eccl. iii. 7), Saxonice, 
Saxonicibus Sermonibus, and the like, in the charters, (Cod. 
Dipl. V. 144, 161, 185, and often,) and Clironicles, from 
Asser's life of Alfred, through his followers, down to the times 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Robert of Gloucester. See 
Roger de Wendover (A. D. 1237 ; Flores Historiarun, pp. 
7, 40, 65, 184, 324, and elsewhere). There never has been 
a time from Alfred's day to this in which Saxon has not been 
familiar to scholars as a name of Alfred's speech. The word 
Saxon was kept familiar to all the ancient people by its con- 
tinual use in their popular speech as a distinctive name in 
speaking of the West-Saxons, East-Saxons, and South-Saxons, 
and though in the books which are preserved, Unglisc is the 
familiar general name of the tribes, there seems to have been 
felt a defect in it for precise and formal expression. Thus 
when Beda says at the beginning of his history, Historiam 
gentis Anglorum, &c., Alfred translates it Angel ^edde and 
Seaxuni. 

From the same feeling the word Anglo-Saxon probably arose. 
The earliest examples of it yet pointed out are in the Latin 
of foreign writers. Paul Warnefrid (8th Cent.), before men- 
tioned, uses Angli, Angli-Saxones, Saxones Angli, for the inhab- 
itants of England, Vetuli Saxones for the Saxons of the Conti- 
nent (ii. 6 ; iii. 25 ; iv. 23 ; v. 30, 32, 33, 37 ; vi. 15, 28, 37 : 
Freeman, i. xxxv). Mr. Freeman also refers to Lambert of 
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Herzfeld (1066), Prudentius of Troyes (Pertz, i. 441, 449,452; 
see also, iii. 32, 71), Orderic (666 A., 525 B., 722 B: Free- 
man i. 536). It is frequent in the Latin charters given by 
kings who style themselves Angul-Saxonum rex (* Alfred, Cod. 
Dipl. V. 134; Eadward, v. 146, and often ; JEthelstan, v. 187 ; 
Eadmund, ii. 268 ; Eadred, ii. 304 ; Eadwig, ii. 318 ; ^thelred, 
iii. 340 ; Cnut., iv. 18). Here also are found Anglo-Saxonia 
(vi. 166), Angul-Saxonia (v. 169), as names of the country. 
Anglo-Saxon in one form or another is also frequent in the 
Latin clironiclers, in Asser, Alfred's contemporary biographer, 
Florence of Worcester (A. 1066), Simeon of Durham (x. 
Scriptt. 137). It is also found in the vulgar tongue: Eadred 
is endowed mid cyneddme Angul-Seaxnd (Cod. Dipl. ii. 304), 
.^thelstan is described as Ongol-Saxnd cyning, (Cod. Dipl., 
V. 218), and the same word with its Teutonic genitive comes 
up in the midst of Latin ; thus of Eadmund (Cod. Dipl. ii. 
268) "qui regimina regnorum Angulsa xnS & NorcfhymbrS, — 
gubernabat ;" of Eadred (same) " sceptra diadematum Angul- 
saxna cum Nor(?hymbris, & Paganorum cum Brettonibus gu- 
bernabat." It is not improbable tiiat this word may have been 
used at first as a contraction oi Angli et Saxones, but the forms 
just mentioned suggest a word formed in the common dialect 
in analogy witli West-Saxons, East-Saxons, and South-Saxons, 
and Old-Saxons. Alfred uses Eald-Seaxan in his Orosius, i. 
1. 12. We find in Widultizid (i. 8 : Freeznan, i. 772), a 
mention that certain Saxons settled in Britain, to which he 
adds, " et quia ilia insula in angulo quodam maris sita est, 
Angli Saxones usque hodie vocitantur." Others probably 
interpreted Anglo-Saxons as the Saxons of England, even in 
the ancient period, and since the revival of the word in 
modern English, it has been commonly taken in that sense. 
Surely there is no historical reason against that " desynony- 
mizing" of the three words English, Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon, 
which has actually taken place, applying English to the 
present mixed language, restricting Anglo-Saxon to its 
original sense, the Teutonic people and language of Alfred 
and that part of English derived from them and co-ordinate 
with Anglo-Norman, and leaving Saxon as the general name 
14 
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of Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon. Nor need we fear that stu- 
dents who are grounded in the elements of English, will not 
be naturally led from the study of the Saxon elements to the 
study of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

Prom a scientific point of view it does not seem t-o be a 
good time now for special English scholars to discard this old 
set of names. They had better wait a little, till the science 
of language shall adopt some uniform systematic nomencla- 
ture for all languages and dialects. 



IX. — Some Irregular Verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 
Bt FRANCIS A. MABCH, 

PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGCAGE AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGT IN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 

The oldest form of the past tense in the Teutonic lan- 
guages springs from reduplication, a repetition of the root. 
This was used in the earliest Indo-European speech to express 
completed action. Weakened forms of it in Greek and Latin 
are familiar to all. Similar forms appear in Gothic ; but the 
root and the syllable of reduplication gradually contract in 
the Teutonic tongues into one syllable. Thus the root Jiald, 
hold, at first repeated as haldhald to denote completed action, 
appears in Gothic as a past haihald, in 0. H. German synco- 
pated and weakened as hialt, in Anglo-Saxon as heold whence 
English held. The past tense of all Anglo-Saxon verbs origi- 
nates from an old reduplication when formed by a mere change 
of vowel. 

Five conjugations distinguished by the different vowels of 
the past tense are produced in this way from the different 
root vowels. 

There are other vowel changes in Anglo-Saxon words which 
are very different from these both in origin and history. 
Vowels are in this language very sensitive to the assimilating 
influence of the letters near them, especially of the letters fol- 
lowing them. We conceive the later sounds in a word while 
speaking the earlier ones. The conception of the coming 



